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IN MEMORIAM OF REV. CHAUNCEY ALLEN GOODRICH, D.D.* 


“Nor slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; 
patient in tribulation; continuing instant in prayer; distributing to the necessity of 
saints ; given to hospitality.”.—-Romans 12: 11-13. 


. It seems as if the great Apostle, in his summary of practical 
virtue, was unconsciously sketching himself; for who can fail. to 
recall to mind the illustrations which Paul’s own life supplied,.of 
the qualities here commended? “Not slothful in business.’ 


* Asa pupil of Dr, Goodrich, loving and venerating him as a friend for a third of a 
century, we desire to place upon these pages this eloquent memorial of his great worth 
as a man—as a minister of Christ--as always abounding in the work of the Lord, ‘in all 
the various and varied departments and spheres of usefulness which he filled with such’ 
untiring devotion of heart and soul to the end of life. Many of his former pupils, now 
ministers and pastors at home or on the missionary field, will read this memorial with 
interest, and many more will read it on the pages of the New-Englander, where it is 
already in type and about to appear. It was delivered in the Centre Church, New- 
Haven, March 5, 1860.—Ep. PREACHER. 
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What statesman with the weight of government on his shoulders, 
what merchant with a commerce ransacking every quarter of the 
globe, ever showed more untiring industry, or had a greater bur. 

en of cares than the Apostle? ‘ Fervent” or boiling “in spirit,” 
But to this load of duties, this drain on time, his zeal was equal. 
Instead of being exhausted by the care of all the churches, his soul 
rose with new desires to spend and be spent for Christ. He 
seemed to be made of iron, because his spirit kept boiling up 
through the force of the internal fire of love, and prompting him 
to new activity. “Serving the Lord,” or as the true reading re- 
quires us to translate, “ serving the time ”—that is,,not time-serv- 
ing, but watching for and seizing on the right occasions of doing 
work for God. How characteristic this of Paul, who, instead of 
contenting himself with what he was doing, was ever on the outlook 
to do more; who, while others were resting or deliberating, had 
thrown himself into the opportunity, and was reaping the harvest! 
“ Rejoicing in hope.” And this untiring zeal, this mass of new 
labors succeeding to or heaped on the old, could not have been en- 
dured or even undertaken without that joyful hope which so 
marks the Apostle’s life. Natively hopeful and inclined to self- 
reliance, when he “ was apprehended of Christ,” he gave himself 
up to his Lord in strong confidence and in that hope which the 
divine promises inspire. He felt that there was an arm lifted up 
for his help; he looked on the bright side: in the discourage- 
ments of his old age at Rome, he speaks of his “earnest expect: 
ation and hope that in nothing he should be ashamed, but that 
with all boldness as always, so now Christ should be magnified in 
his body.” Animated by such hope, he was “ patient in tribula- 
tion,” “troubled on every side yet not distressed, perplexed but 
not in despair, persecuted but not forsaken,” “waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body.” And all this 
while he continued “ instant in prayer.” One might suppose that 
he could have had no time to pray, but his epistles rather cause 
us to wonder that his prayers left any time for action. The fact 
was, prayer fitted him for business, and gave such a tone and such 
a spirit to him, that his work was discharged smoothly and well, 
not in a hurry and without need of revision. And what is well 
worthy of remark, no man ever prayed more for others—for obdu- 
rate Jews, for unbelieving Gentiles, for the churches he had 
founded, for his intimate friends, his intercessions arose continu: 
ally. Nor did he stop with intercessions; he distributed to the 
necessity of saints, and according to his power was given to hos- 
pitality. Without a home, without property, he could yet say, 
“These hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me;” and he was engaged in distributing to the 
necessities of saints at Jerusalem a collection which he had insti- 
tuted among the Gentile churches, when he was seized and de- 
nounced by his countrymen. 
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“My friends, I presume that when these words of Paul, verified 
in his own life, were read, you all felt that they were peculiarly 
applicable to that departed friend whom we meet this day to com- 
memorate. He was by temperament of the Pauline type. Some 
are men of speculation: their diligence and fervor runs into the 
construction of theological systems, or the presentation of divine 
truth in due order and sequence before the minds of men; and 
they have done their work well, when they have enabled the gen- 
erations of the world to form nobler conceptions of the government 
of God. Others are rather men of meditation, of feelings trem- 
blingly alive, of shrinking sensitive genius, whose acute percep- 
tions of beauty start back from a fault of expression almost as if it 
were acrime. These do their work well, when the sermon at 
once profound, tender, and beautiful, remains in the memories of 
men, and fills their souls like an oratorio. Others calm, meek, 
wise, silent, gently flowing and filling their banks like a peaceful 
river, show by their balance of character, their self-forgetfulness 
and communings with God, how faultless a Christian man may be- 
come, before he goes to be with Christ. But to the class of specu- 
lative, or of meditative, or of calmly practical men, our departed 
friend did not pertain. He was rather, like Paul, intensely earn- 
est, fervent in spirit, not to say vehement; full of resources and 
ever ready with counsel, fond of impressing himself upon the 
events of the world and of shaping them according to his own 
decidéd convictions; a man of the present and of the future, who 
linked together measures and results with far-reaching sagacity ; 
a man, in short, of great practical ability, made for usefulness and 
for accomplishing important ends among mankind. 

The life of a man with such a temperament must necessarily 
have stood out before the eyes of his fellow-men more than that of 
most academical and scholarly persons. Especially would this be 
the case in an age like ours, where so much preparation is made 
for every movement by the living voice and in the assembly of 
hearers, and where he who can advocate the cause of Christian 
benevolence has so much todo. It is probable, therefore, that 
those whom I address, especially elderly persons, if any such are 
among my hearers, feel already better acquainted with the traits 
of character of Dr. Goodrich shen with those of most public men 
with whom they have been brought into contact. It is not, there- 
fore, for the purpose of conveying new, or of correcting old im- 
pressions, but rather for that of presenting in one view the labors: 
of mind and indications of character which have been scattered 
through the last half-century, that I proceed to speak of the life 
and services of Dr. Goodrich. 

He was born in New- Haven, on the 23d of October, 1790, and. 
was the son of our well-remembered townsman, Hon. Elizur Good-: 
rich, a lawyer by profession, who at different times of his life filled 
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important public offices, as those of Collector of the Port, Mayor 
of the city, Representative in Congress; who was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Law in Yale College, and was for thirty years the Secre- 
tary of its Board of Fellows, He, his brother Chauncey Good- 
rich, an eminent member of the old Federal party, who was long 
a Senator of Connecticut in the national legislature, and filled also 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and the Rey. 
Samuel Goodrich of Berlin, were among the children of the Rev. 
Dr. Elizur Goodrich of Durham, who, in his day, was almost at 
the head of the Congregational ministers of Connecticut, who, at 
the time of the election of Dr. Stiles, was a prominent candidate 
for the office: of President of Yale College, and for twenty-one 
years was a member of its Corporation. Dr. Elizur Goodrich, 
when he became minister in Durham, married the grand-daughter 
ef bis predecessor, the. Rev. Nathaniel Chauncey, of an ancient 
English family, whose first representative in this country was the 
Rev. Charles Chauncey, second President of Harvard College, 
From this source our deceased friend derived his first name; his 
middle name, Allen, came from his own mother, a daughter of 
Daniel Allen, of Great Barrington, Mass., and a sister of John 
Allen, who represented this State for several years in Congress. 

OHAUNCEY ALLEN GooprIcH, after a training partly at the 
Hopkins Grammar School in this town, and partly under the Rev. 
Dr. Perkins of West-Hartford, entered college in 1806—the mid- 
dle year of Dr. Dwight’s presidency—and was graduated among 
the leading scholars of his class in 1810. Next we find him rector 
of the ancient school where he received his own training, and in 
1812 a Tutor in Yale College, which office he filled until 1814. 
It was in this year that he gave his first literary labor to the 
world, (undertaken by the advice of Dr. Dwight,) a Greek Gram- 
mar, founded on that of a Dutch scholar, Casper Louis Hacken- 
berg. The helps at that time accessible for the study of this im- 
portant language were exceedingly meager. The German philolo- 
gists, Buttmann and Matthix, had either not published their lead- 
ing works, or these were wholly unknown in this country, and the 
very indifferent Westminster vetoes was the one in common 
use. It was a service to the cause of education, which this young 
adventurer rendered, when, with the best guide within his reach, 
he prepared this new grammar, which, by successive corrections 
and improvements, became more and more fitted to accomplish its 
object. This work stood its ground for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, until new works or translations from the German masters 
ry remuone it. Meanwhile, its author returned to this first path of 
his literary life in 1832, and afterward by the preparation of a series 
of Latin and Greek lessions, which were undertaken first to initiate 
ote of his sons into those languages, and when published came 
into extensive use. 
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During kis tutorship, Mr. Goodrich began his ‘studies: for’ the 
ministry under Dr. Dwight. From his early youth’ his mother 
had supposed him to be under the sway of Christian truth and 
principle; but he regarded himself as having met with a great reli- 
gious change while an under-graduate in college. ‘He’ mentioned 
to one of his family, that having been for some time more’ thaa 
usually thoughtful on religious truth, he went one day to the room 
of a Christian acquaintance, and as he drew near the door; heard 
shouts of laughter from within. “These Christians,” said he7to 
himself, “ have a right to be happy, but I have not.” ‘Under the 
feeling that there was a void in his heart which only peace with 
God could fill, he returned to his room, felt in a hightened degree 
the evil of his sins, and in no long time attained to a state of peace 
and hope. To the ministry of the Gospel he consécrated himself, 
and when he had resigned his tutorship, he preached with accept- 
ance in several places, at Salisbury and Middletown in’ this State, 
and in Massachussetts at Worcester, and in the Park-street Church 
of Boston, where he labored for several months during a winter's 
residence at Andover. ‘Three calls were in his hands at‘once from 
the Park-street Church, from Salisbury, and from Middletown. 
He chose the call from the latter, and was ordained in July, 1816. 
At about the time of his settlement, he married Julia, second 
daughter of Dr. Noah Webster. 

His stay at Middletown was brief, on account of the failure of 
his health ; but long enough to endear him to his people; ‘and'se- 
eure for him a kind remembrance of him in their hearts.» Butvan- 
other sphere was now open to him. Dr. Dwight having died ‘at 
the beginning of the year 1817, it was wisely determined, on the 
accession of President Day in the same year, to constitute two new 
chairs in the College—a measure which the prudent management 
of the funds through a number of years rendered possible. “The 
ehairs were those of Divinity and of Rhetoric; and two’young men, 
classmates as it happened and both natives of New-Haven, were 
chosen to fill them—Eleazar T. Fitch and Chauncey Allen Good- 
rich. The chair of Rhetoric was filled by the latter--not' without 
solicitations to go elsewhere—for twenty-two years. During the 
first year of his professorship—I may be permitted’ to mention 
the class to which Rev. Dr. Bacon and I belonged, being the So- 
phomore, fell under his instructions. 

The infirm health of Professor Goodrich, for a number of years 
after he entered on his office, was a serious obstacle to the pleasant 
and steady discharge of its duties, yet he entered on them with 
that unshaken zeal and energy which marked his whole character. 
His routine of duties was something like the following: The 
Sophomores were instructed by him, through the summer term, in 
Jameson’s Rhetoric. The’ Senior Classes were taught: out ofva 
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text-book in higher Rhetoric and Criticism, and read compositions 
before him which were afterwards criticised in private. The two 
middle Classes, with the Freshmen, were exercised in declamation, 
with unwearied pains; and with equal labor to himself he intro- 
duced that careful preparation for the exhibitions of the Juniors 
and for the public Commencements, which has made the exercises 
of those publie days so much more of a benefit than they were 
formerly, and so much more creditable to the Institution. After a 
time, with the growth of the number of students, the business of 
his department became too great for any one man, and he was 
allowed to employ an assistant in declamation. The importance 
of his instructions to the Seniors meanwhile was increased by the 
study of Demosthenes on the Crown, as the chef d’euvre of ancient 
eloquence, and by a very interesting course of lectures on English 
Oratory. In the preface to his Select British Eloquence, published 
in 1852, he speaks of his method and object in his instructions, as 
follows: ‘The Author of this volume, in entering on the office of 
Professor of Rhetoric, in Yale College, more than thirty years ago, 
took Demosthenes’ Oration for the Crown as a text-book in the 
Senior Class, making it the basis of a course of informal lectures 
on the principles of oratory. Modern eloquence came next, and 
he endeavored in a distinct course to show the leading character- 
istics of the great orators of our own language, and the best mode 
of studying them to advantage. His object in both courses was, 
not only to awaken in the minds of the Class that love of genuine 
eloquence which is the surest pledge of success, but to aid them in 
catching the spirit of the authors read, and by analyzing passages 
selected for the purpose, to initiate the student in those higher 
principles, which (whether they were conscious of it or not) have 
always guided the great masters of the art, till he should learn the 
unwritten rules of oratory, which operate by a kind of instinct on 
the mind, and are far more important than any which are found 
in the books.” 

The tone and tendency of the teaching of Dr. Goodrich was not 
so much esthetical as rhetorical, and this harmonized with the 
practical end which he had in view. His aim was to form vigor- 
ous, effective writers, men who by their eloquence should be able 
to move and lead their fellow-men. Eloquence, therefore, the 
forcible statement of arguments, the strong appeal to the conscience 
and to the feelings, occupied the front place. It will not be 
doubted that he did a good work for the College, and that he laid 
those foundations in his department on which the system pursued 
by his successor has been reared. 

It is characteristic of Prof. Goodrich that he was not the man of 
a department or profession, but that his excursions out of his 
especial province were more useful to his country, and carried 
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with them more power, than his ordinary labors. I proceed ‘to 
ak of one or two of the enterprises in which he was concerned 
while he held his professorship of Rhetoric in Yale College. 

The first of these in the order of time, and not the smallest in 
importance, was the formation of the Theological Department, in 
which he, together with Professor Fitch, had, as I suppose, the 
principal share. The Seminary arose in no spirit of theological 
antagonism or dread of heresies emanating from the earlier Insti+ 
tution at Andover, nor yet in the desire to form a center for the 
propagation of new doctrines; for its founders, at the beginning, 
to say the least, were not aware that they differed from the the 
ology long taught in New-England. But it was no new thought 
that instruction in theology ought to be furnished at this seat of 
learning, and indeed this was one motive for founding the Institu: 
tion: Dr. Dwight, and Professor Fitch after him, had under their 
instruction Divinity Classes, consisting chiefly of graduates of Yale 
College; and Dr. Dwight is understood to have desired to extend 
the opportunities afforded for sacred study, and to have suggested 
to his son the making of an endowment for that purpose. ‘To this; 
perhaps, we ought to add that the great awakening in the College 
and town, in 1820 and 1821, created a demand for a new theolo- 
gical center—an Institution where earnest, practical preachers might 
be educated. The Theological Institution came into being in 1822, 
by a subscription of fifteen thousand dollars, in which Professor 
Goodrich took part, who also pledged himself, in connection with 
Professor Fitch, for the interest on an additional sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, in case it could not be raised in any other way. Dr. 
Taylor, then pastor of this Church, towards whom all these move- 
ments looked, received the appointment of Dwight Professor of 
Didactic Theology, (so named from the principal subscriber to the 
fund,) at the time of Commencement in 1822, and soon after en- 
tered on his new duties. In the inception of this Seminary, and 
in soliciting subscriptions, Mr. Goodrich was prominent, I may say 
foremost. He had been on friendly terms with Dr. Taylor before, 
but was now drawn much closer to him, and embraced his peculiar 
modifications of the prevalent theology of New-England. And 
here, perhaps, as well as in any other place, I may refer to the 
devoted and disinterested friendship towards Dr. Taylor, of which 
Mr. Goodrich gave most substantial proofs through the course of 
thirty-five years afterwards. Nothing in his life, full as it was of 
kind deeds, did more credit to his Christian heart, and if particu- 
lars could be told, they would show him, were there no other 
proof, to be a man who had spared no time, no pains, no expense, 
in doing good. 

Another department in which, during a part of these years, 
he showed his efficiency and practical power, was the editing of 
the Christian Spectator. This magazine, established ingl81¥ as a 
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monthly, was purchased by him in 1828 and put on a quarterly 
basis. He was its sole editor until about 1836, when it passed out 
of his hands. As long as he continued to edit it, it flourished 
every way, but its chief peculiarity was, that it became the decided 
organ of what a short time before had begun to be called Taylor- 
ism. Here the questions, Whether there is any sinful disposition 
before the first sinful act, What is the power of the will to choose, 
when motives in favor of a good are set before it, What is the 
nature of virtue, and its relation to the desire of happiness, What 
is the true conception of Divine moral government—these and con- 
nected questions, were discussed with all the ability which the 
three men—the two already named, and Dr. Fitch, who took the 
lead in New-Haven theology—could command. The discussions 
may be said to have begun to wane when Dr. Goodrich left the 
Spectator—men had made up their minds, and the field had been 
thoroughly explored. Party lines had become drawn. By some; 
New-Haven theology, in spite of its faith in the Holy Spirit and 
zeal for revivals, and adherence to the doctrine of election, and 
reverence for Calvin and Edwards, had come to be viewed as bald 
Pelagianism; to others it was the only scheme on which preachers 
could fairly offer salvation to men perishing in their sins. 

Of the t oo opinions of Dr. Goodrich let me say a word in 
this place. He had been brought up under Dr. Dwight, and in the 
main received the views of Christian truth taught by him, which 
were indeed at that time substantially the views of all New-Eng- 
land theologians. To the peculiar opinions of Dr. Taylor he gave 
his adhesion, as being important for the earnest preaching of the 
Gospel; and he felt towards that eminent theologian the warmth 
of deep personal friendship. But at no time of his life could he 
be called a narrow theological partisan, and during the last twenty 
years he has been in his theological views one of the most tolerant 
and truly liberal of men. I have rarely seen a person who had 
less of what was sectarian, less theological narrowness, or bitter- 
ness in judging of religious character, or more willingness to allow 
and to do justice to diversities of opinion which related to the 
non-essentials of faith. The importance of practical religion in his 
mind so far outweighed that of scientific as to exclude all theolo- 
gical biases, and as for sectarian biases, he never had them. 

Passing over for the present Dr. Goodrich’s efforts in behalf of 
the religious interests of Yale College, which were continued 
through his lifetime and will be spoken of in the sequel, we pass 
to his transition from the academical to the theological department, 
which occurred in 1839. He had long felt the necessity of another 

rofessor, besides the two already existing, whose office it should 
be to prepare the students of theology for the pulpit and for paro- 
chial duties. With this in view, and for the purpose of founding 
such a prefessorship, he offered to the President and Fellows of 
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Yale College, convened specially to consider this subject, January 
10th, 1839, the sum of five thousand dollars of his own property, 
and was seconded by two liberal gentlemen, Aristarchus Champion, 
Esq., then of Hartford, and Rev. Walter H. Bidwell, then of Phila- 
delphia, now a well-known editor of New-York, the former of 
whom pledged himself to contribute for the salary of the professor 
six hundred dollars for ten years, and the latter, three hundred for 
five. In Dr. Goodrich’s instrument it is provided that on the ap- 
pointment of a new professor, “the President and Fellows, either 
as a body, or, by their committee, to consist of at least three of the 
clerical part of the Board, shall have a free communication with 
the professor elect on his views of doctrinal theology, and of the 
duties of the pastoral charge, such as is customary in our churches 
on the ordination and installation of ministers of the Gospel, and 
if they are satisfied of his soundness in the faith, of his personal 
iety, and his qualifications for the office, shall proceed to induct 
tim into the same.” By this, Il understand him to express his pre+ 
ference of a personal examination of religious teachers over any 
creed subscribed and professed. In an appendix to this instrument 
he expresses his desire that a regular meeting should be maintained 
on Saturday evening, especially during the two first terms of the 
collegiate year, for the instruction of the academical students and 
such others as may choose to attend, in the doctrines and duties of 
religion. He has, therefore, it is added, found a strong inducement 
to make the offer for an endowment, “in the hope that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows would direct the Professor of the pastoral charge 
to'exemplify in part the duties of his office before his pupils in the 
course of the familiar instruction before described.” But he for- 
bears to make this an imperative condition for holding the office. 

The corporation of the College accepted these liberal offers, and 
appointed Rev. Dr. Joel Parker, then of the Tabernacle church in 

ew-York, to the “ new chair.” At the next meeting of the Board, 
he signified his unwillingness to take the office, and then Dr, 
Goodrich himself was elected to fill it. He accepted the appoint- 
ment, and continued in this professorship until his death. 

The regular duties to which Dr. Goodrich was now called were 
suchas his past life had qualified him for in an eminent degree. 
He brought to the criticism on the composition and delivery of 
sermons, the rhetorical practice and judgment of the eighteen years 
which he had spent in fis former professorship. For inculcatin 
the duties of the pastoral care, he was qualified not only by his 
own brief experience, during his settlement at Middletown, but 
also by his truly pastoral labors in the College. The active interest 
which he had long taken in the various branches of the missionary 
work, enabled him to set before his students the claims of that 
branch of ministerial labor ;, and oftentimes he was the means of 
leading them to consecrate themselves to God’s service in that 
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particular-field. His course of lectures on expository preaching, 
on missions, on revivals, aud on the pastoral charge, were all fitted 
to form practical pastors, and for years he had a religious meeting 
once a week with the students in theology for the purposes of 
practical religion. 

During the twenty years while he held this professorship his 
connection with the College proper did not wholly cease. Every 
week his voice was heard in the College chapel. His lectures on 
eloquence were delivered at once to the theological students and 
to the Senior Class in College, and were listened to with as much 
pleasure, as well as benefit, as any others in the course. Appear- 
ing no longer before the College students in the attitude of a dis- 
ciplinarian—in which quality he had always been thorough and 
strict—freed also from some of those unpleasant collisions which 
his duties as an instructor and a critic brought with them, he was 
able now, more than ever before, to present himself to them in the 
light of a religious instructor and counselor. And here I invite 
my hearers to look at him for a moment in his religious in- 
fluence on the College, which, if he had done no other work in 
the world, would entitle him to the name of a useful man, and to 
most grateful remembrance. 

His religious activity, which appeared in private counsel, in 
special efforts during revivals of religion and in his weekly reli- 
gious meetings, dates back at an early period of his official life in 
the College. From the first he had taken, as he could not but 
take, a warm interest in its spiritual prosperity, but his energies 
were more especially directed into this channel after the great re 
vival in 1831, and still more systematically after he occupied a 
chair in the Theological Faculty. In these works of love imposed 
on him by no official duty his heart beat most freely and warmly; 
and as he gathered experience of the hearts of others in their mul- 
tiform phases of doubt and distress, as cases of conscience were 
poured into his ear, and Christians in despondency came to him 
for advice and relief, as burdened souls struggling against or for 
conviction, brought by friends or led by their own necessities, ap- 
plied to him for help, he grew in sympathy, in knowledge of 
religious life in its various aspects, in the readiness to act’ asa 
spiritual adviser, in the joy of being an instrument in God’s hands 
to save men. As he grew in years his authority and paternal 
sway increased also. He had acquired a wide-spread reputation, 
transmitted from earlier graduates, of being wise, kind, and prompt 
in counsel. Hence, newly entered members of the College sought 
him or were recommended to him by others, and over numbers he 
could have a healthful influence from the very first. He wasa 
hopeful counselor, inclined to look favorably rather than other- 
wise on the evidences of Christian character—not breaking the 
bruised reed nor quenching the smoking flax. Some came to him 
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with perplexities such as so many young persons feel im regard to 
religious truth. He did not treat them with sternness, as though it 
were a sign of being no Christian to doubt, but led them gently 
back to truth, or showed them how by a false theory they had 
thrown into truth the confusion of error. Some came as to a con- 
fessor—and would that there was more of private confession in 
the Protestant churches—to open to him the secrets of a wounded 
soul. He prayed and wept with them, and helped them to believe 
in the sympathy of Jesus. The most various cases were brought 
to him for counsel, not only by the Christian students and those 
under serious impressions, but by older persons; some of them 
hesitating in the choice of a profession, deliberating perbaps 
whether they should enter into the missionary work, or having 
chosen it, how they should best engage in it; others, perhaps, 
ministers, meeting with impediments in their calling; others still 
soliciting his advice as to the management of great religious chari- 
ties. In short, no man probably in New-Haven has been more 
resorted to as a counselor than he was during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years of his life ; and they who went to him, as I have 
done, and multitudes of others scattered over this land, will not 
soon forget his wisdom and kindness, nor cease to venerate his 
memory. 

The counsels and wisdom of Dr. Goodrich were especially called 
into requisition, whenever there was a time of unusual) thoughtful- 
ness on the subject of religion in Yale College. I am not aware 
that he had had any experience in conducting revivals, or that 
avy had occurred during his connection with the College before 
the year 1820, but from that time onward he entered into them 
with zeal and hopefulness, he longed for them as the harvest-times 
of the Church, and ere long became the most efficient laborer in 
them. In the great revival of 1831, in that of 1841, and in others 
down to 1858, his services to the cause of religion were inestima- 
ble and his labors untiring. Amid his pressing literary labors he 
was ever ready to give himself up to the public speaking and pri- 
nee required at such seasons, as to his most important 
work, 

In two essays he has given to the world his estimate of the 
value of religious revivals. In one of these, which appeared in 
Prof. Edwards’s Quarterly Register for 1838, he follows their his- 
tory down to that time in Yale College, and some years afterwards 
expressed an intention, which he never fulfilled, of continuing and 
completing the narrative. Being known as a person acquainted 
with the history of religious awakenings, and skilled in conducting 
them, he was requested by Dr. Baird to write the chapter on revi- 
vals which forms a part of that gentleman’s work on “ Religion in 
the United States of America.” In that essay, Dr. Goodrich traces 
revivals from their first occurrence in this country onwards, and 
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then shows what there is in this peculiar movement to favor th 
progress of religion, what helps to Christian feeling and to earnest 
prayer, what helps to the thoughtful inquirer in the solemnity of 
the season and the sympathy of others around him. Dr. Goodrich 
firmly believed that all the work of life, except in peculiar cases, 
ought to go on during revivals as at other times, that students 
were more likely to enter upon a decidedly Christian life when 
they studied at such seasons than when they gave their whole 
thought and feeling to the subject of religion ; he dreaded that too 
great tension of feeling which, dwelling upon one absorbing sub- 
ject hour after hour produces, and believed that the mind can not 
be absolved at such times from its ordinary laws of action. He 
regarded the phases of religion as infinitely diversified, and looked 
on the forms of piety at its birth in the soul with a most hopeful 
eye; yet his chosen way of dealing with the conscience of a per- 
son under religious impressions, was to lead him without delay to 
consecrate hitself to the service of God and Christ. 

The weekly religious meetings which Dr. Goodrich conducted 
were among his happiest means of religious influence. It had 
been Dr. Dwight’s custom on a Saturday evening, which was the 
stated time for the meetings of the Church to go into them, to 
make an address on some religious topic, and then retire, leaving 
the younger members by themselves. This practice Dr. Goodrich 
and others resumed, but I can not ascertain that it was steadily fol- 
lowed up for any long period. In 1839, however, on entering 
upon the duties of his new professorship, he determined to carry 
out the suggestions which I have already mentioned as accompany: 
ing his subscription for the founding of the chair. Weekly meet- 
ings now begun, and held, either at first or not long afterward, on 
Sunday evening, just after the evening meal, were continued 
by him in strength and feebleness steadily until his last illness, 
These meetings will be associated by the later classes in the Col- 
lege with the name of Dr. Goodrich whenever it is mentioned, and 
probably they were the most useful labors of his life. Here the 
sins and evils of college life came up for rebuke. Here the 
vicious tendencies of literature and of the spirit of the time were 
met and counteracted. Here the sermon of the day in the chapel 
was pressed upon the conscience. Here Christian fidelity and 
watchfulness were inculcated on the youthful professor of religion. 
Here, once a month, the wants of the heathen and the state of 
missionary enterprise were brought before the minds of the young, 
as points of cardinal interest for Christians. The addresses, short 
in compass, not occupying generally more than twenty or twenty- 
five minutes, earnest and eloquent in manner, wisely adapted in 
subject for the audience, were models of the Christian homily— 
they were, in the language of Scripture, nails and goads fastened 
by the master of assemblies. 
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Nor were. these the only meetings ‘for religious purposes in 
which his voice of prayer and exhortation was heard. I have 
already spoken of the meeting which he held with the theological 
students once a week for religious purposes, During: several 
years he was the center of a religious gathering in which the fami- 
lies of the College professors were united. Then, on the installa- 
tion of Prof. Fisher, five years since, he, with other older memberts 
of the Church, came into the meetings on Friday evening, in 
which, after the pastor, he never ceased to sustain the principal 
art. 
F In the great religious societies of the day he felt a warm interest, 
and generally took a very prominent place. When the movement 
in favor of temperance was started, he advocated it with zeal and 
joined in the efforts made in this town to promote its success. In 
the Society for Promoting College Education at the West, he was one 
of the most active and most trusted directors. In the operations 
of the Tract Society at New-York he joined heart and hand, until 
his disapproval of the spirit shown by the Society nearly two 

ears since, which he viewed as time-serving and irreligious, led 
io to publish a powerful remonstrance against their proceedings; 
he then withdrew from all share in the Society’s proceedings, an 
supported the Institution at Boston. In the Bible Society, at the 
time of his death, he was a member of the important committee 
whose duty it was to determine how far the Society should undo 
the labors of the late committee of revision. Since the news of 
his death reached the managers of the Society, they have ex- 

ressed their sense of his worth in appropriate resolutions. Per- 

aps his affections were more bound up in the American Board 
(of which he was a corporate member) than in any other of the 
charities of our day. Few members had more influence or urged 
the cause of the Board with more eloquence than he, when his 
health permitted him to attend the annual meetings. And few 
members gave more substantial evidences of their regard for the 
great work of Christian missions. 

During these last twenty years of his life, two secular labors oc- 
cupied much of his time, which our sketch would be incomplete 
if it did not notice. The first of these was the repeated revision 
of Dr. Noah Webster’s English Dictionary. His connection with 
this dictionary commenced soon after its publication by his father- 
in-law in 1828. He had made representations to Dr. Webster 
that an abridgment of the original quarto in two volumes would 
be highly important, and indeed serviceable to the sale of the 
larger work. But the lexicograpber, now an old man, was indis- 
posed to set about the task, although willing that Prof. Goodrich 
should undertake it. Acoordivay, soon after the publication of 
the quarto edition, an abridged edition in octavo appeared, exe- 
cuted by Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, under the superintendence of 
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Prof. Goodrich, It became his property, and turned out to be 4 
very popular work. ’ Te 

In 1840, another abridged edition was carried through the press 
by Dr. Webster, and in 1843 this veteran scholar died at the age 
of 85. It was deemed important, both for the interests of the fam: 
ily and for those of the Messrs. Merriam of Springfield, who had 
acquired an interest in the work, that a thorough revision of the 
unabridged dictionary should be attempted, and Dr. Goodrich was 
requested to undertake the labor. This revision, although he was 
assisted by several collaborators and scribes, cost unwearied pains 
and occupied a good part of the working hours of several years. It 
appeared in 1847, in one volume, small quarto; and being put, 
by the sagacity of the publishers, into such a shape, and at such a 
cost, that it could be purchased by a large part of the community, 
it had immense success. At the same time with this went on a 
revision of the octavo edition to which we have referred. Several 
years later, Dr. Goodrich began a collection of synonyms, on 
which he bestowed great labor, and which, in its present form, is 
believed to be more complete and useful than any similar collec- 
tion in the English language. This was introduced under the ap- 
propriate words first into two abridgments of the original diction- 
ary, and then much enlarged into a new edition of the unabridged 
work, called the pictorial edition, which has recently seen the 
light, to which also an important appendix (of new words) was 
added by Dr. Goodrich. Nor did he cease to work upon English 
lexicography until the close of his life. 

In 1852 was published his work entitled Select British Elo- 
quence which, in one closely-printed octavo of nearly a thousand 
pages, contains the best speeches of the most distinguished English 
orators, accompanied by critical and biographical sketches, argu- 
ments and notes. This work has deservedly received high com- 
mendation. Its critical and biographical introductions are, in the 
ease of the principal orators, as Burke, Fox, and the two Pitts, 
extended to a considerable length, so as to embrace all the impor- 
tant particulars of their lives, and a fair as well as thorough view 
of their styles of oratory ; while the summaries of the arguments 
and the notes put the reader in a position to understand what he 
reads, nearly as well as could be done when the speeches were de- 
livered. The author brought to the preparation of this work the 
opinions and critical estimates which many years of familiarity 
with British models enabled him to mature, and he took great 
— in the subject. No one can help feeling that he was at 

ome. 

Such were the principal occupations—many of them self-im- 
posed—with which the life of Dr. Goodrich was crowned. A life 
so full of work, even in its intervals of leisure, needed all the 
working hours of each day to carry on its tasks. And yet he was 
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often interrupted in his pursuits by illness. In the earlier years 
of his office in the College the same ill-health accompanied him 
which had required him to resign his charge at Middletown. At 
length, in 1825, he sought to reinstate his health by a tour in Eu- 
rope, upon which he was absent a year from his post. Since then 
he has been liable to sharp and sudden attacks which prostrated 
him for a while, but from which the remarkable elasticity of his 
constitution enabled him soon to rally. About six years ago, he 
had an alarming attack of an apoplectic nature, from which it 
was thought for a time that he would never recover. But he ral- 
lied again, and ere long threw himself into his manifold labors as 
earnestly as ever. Again, in the spring of 1859, just at the close 
of exhausting labor in lexicography, the overworked and wearied 
brain threatening a new assault on the powers of life, obliged him 
to spend a considerable part of the warm season in repose and re- 
laxation. He returned again to take up his old labors and com- 
mence new ones, with his mind as vigorous and his heart as large 
as ever; through the winter he discharged his wonted duties in 
the seminary, carried on his Sunday evening meetings, and was 
strong enough to employ himself in literary work for several 
hours each day. It seemed as if his tenacious and elastic consti- 
tution might still hold out perhaps for several years to come. But 
God willed otherwise. On Friday afternoon, February 17th, he 
returned home from a lecture to his theological class, on the pas- 
toral charge, feeling quite unwell, and his illness, as it grew upon 
him, proved to be bilious pneumonia. It was severe, but not 
alarming, when, on Saturday, February 25th, early in the morn- 
ing, he had a shock of paralysis, which took away his power of 
Yom Another shock, or more than one, supervening later in 
the day, closed his life at 44 o’clock of the afternoon. It was not 
given to him to testify in the mortal hour to the power of the 
Gospel which he had taught, and by which he had lived; but who 
needed from him that testimony? It was felt to be a mercy that his 
life, so strong and full as it had proved itself all along, was not 
left to a long grapple with death. He died with comparatively 
little pain, and in a moment. 

This brief sketch of the life and efficiency of Dr. Goodrich must 
have made it evident, even to those who knew little of him, that 
he was no ordinary man. What now was the secret of his power, 
and where did that strength lie, which every one who was brought 
into contact with him felt and acknowledged? It lay not in en- 
dowments of mind by themselves, although he had a mind well 
constituted, and deficient in no quality which belongs to human 
nature. But it lay in that union of mental and moral traits which 
makes the man effective and influential in the ee affairs of 
life. He had correctness and soundness of judgment. With a 
sharp eye, he ran through the complications which present them~ 


\ 
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selves to us in life, disentangled them, and brought the leadin 
causes with clearness before the minds of others. He discernitt 
the probabilities of the future, and calculated accurately the con- 
tingences of things. He judged with great correctness the weight 
of arguments, what force they had in themselves, and what influ- 
ence. they would have on different minds. This, united with 
other qualities, made him most able and convincing in argument, 
and gave him a sway over impartial minds which was very un- 
common. United with judgment, in him was a quality which 
often overpowers it, but over which he was able generally to hold 
the reins. I refer to the ardor with which he threw himself into 
any cause he undertook, magnifying its importance, and increas. 
ing the desirableness of its attainment. To this characteristic was 
allied a very great activity of mind, seen, among other things, in 
forecasting the future and laying plans which reached forward far 
into distant years. No man that I have ever seen was more fer- 
tile in suggestions for overcoming difficulties, none more ready in 
devising the means by which the ends he had proposed to himself 
could. be accomplished. Whilst he was in the College Faculty, a 
very large part of the changes and improvements originated with 
him. If, now, he had been a timid man, this restless activity 
of his would have preyed upon his own soul. But he was hope- 
ful and fearless, sanguine of success, and afraid neither to take 
responsibility nor encounter opposition. We must also, in estim- 
ating his practical power, take into account his accessibleness and 
readiness of access to others, his native kindliness, which opened 
the avenues of influence. To this is to be added his power of ex- 

ression, which must have been native, however cultivated it may 
a been. by rhetorical studies. All these qualities combined, 
gave him, in enforcing truth, in discussing measures, in stating 
arguments, a very uncommon degree of impressiveness. I have 
heard him sometimes when I have thought him among the most 
cogent and eloquent speakers I ever listened to, and I have 
thought that with his great skill in bringing forward arguments in 
their best shape and order, his strength of appeal to. the sense of 
responsibility, his clearness in presenting truth, he might have 
reached the highest eminence at the bar, if he had originally 
turned his talents in that direction. 

To these powers he joined great rapidity in the movements of 
his mind, in devising plans and executing them. He was thus 
qualified to. throw off work fast. And yet to this was joined the 
seemingly inconsistent quality of unwearied painstaking. I have 
often wondered how such a man, so natively restless, and of so 
nervous @ Seger nent, could endure the drudgery of drilling 
in speaking and composition, day after day, as he did while he 
was Professor of Rhetoric. It seemed as if, when he had once 
made up his.mind that an end was desirable, the amount of toil 
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to secure it became of no account. Or rather he was ardent 

without being impatient. He had an energy of will and of prin- 

ciple _ ept him working till a thorough result could. be 
ected. 

The religious character of Dr. Goodrich will be remembered by 
his students and his fellow-citizens longer than any of his dis- 
tinctive moral or intellectual traits, and by those who knew him 
longest will be remembered as a character that went on steadily 
improving in purity, zeal for doing good, and self-consecration. 
Some of the Christian traits which show most brightly in him 
deserve to be mentioned apart. And, first, he was a hopeful and 
joyful Christian. This was to be observed especially in the latter 

art of his life. I have heard him speak more than once. in 
private of Christian joy, and that it might be reached and ought 
to be aimed at. His internal peace in his last years seemed to be 
disturbed by no serious doubts or fears. He looked out of himself 
at the great objects of Christian faith for consolation, and held the 
opinion that the tendency to search the heart and explore the 
motives which had been fostered by such books as Edwards’s on 
the Affections had been pushed too far, that gloomy self-distrustful 
Christians had been made by it, who by this means were shorn of 
a part of their power. He was a man of prayer, who believed is 
its efficiency with God, and not merely in its reaction on the 
petitioner, a man who prayed “always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the spirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
ance and supplication for all saints.” All who knew him knew 
that he was a devout man, one who held constant intercourse with 
God, in public and private, in set seasons and in ejaculations, who 
prayed earnestly over his daily toils as well as over his spiritual 
interests, with whom the prosperity of religion was-a constant 
subject of interest and of fervent desire. And this prayerfulness 
was associated with a living faith in a present Spirit, daily dwell- 
ing in the hearts of those who seek for him and guiding them in 
the ways of peace. He was a man of remarkable Christan muni 
Jicence. We have already seen that he founded the professorship 
which he afterwards filled in the theological department by a very 
considerable donation. In the year 1853 he gave another con- 
siderable sum of money, to be employed as an accumulating fund 
for the uses of the same department; and in all the. subscriptions 
made to Yale College, he was among the readiest and most liberal 
of its friends. In contributions to public objects, especially to the 
cause of missions, he was always foremost. Nor was there any 
means of doing good for which his purse was not opened. The 
wonder was sometimes expressed where a man by no means weal- 
thy found the resources which he parted with so freely. But the 
explanation lay in his sagacity, thrift, and economy. The revenues 
from his copy-rights and literary labors were managed and husband- 
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ed with skill, and were used as not his own but God’s. The large 
sum given for a theological accumulating fund was the fruit of 
years of careful saving for this express purpose. And with this 
munificence a spirit of kindness and sympathy ran parallel, which 
was manifested in a thousand ways towards the poor, the sick, 
the afflicted, those who were struggling to obtain an education, 
those who in any way had fair claims upon his compassion. To 
the widow and the female left destitute by visitations of Provi- 
dence he was a bountiful and constant friend, and none will more 
warmly testify to his goodness than persons of this description. 
To his acquaintances in their afflictions he was the first and 
readiest of consolers, and the most prompt visitor in illness. It 
was not enough for him to contribute his money, but in cases of 
distress he invoked the aid of other benefactors; he found work 
for those who were out of employment; he spent his valuable 
time in counsel to those who sought it; he took the sick or the 
distressed into his house ; in short, his activity in benevolence was 
as large as in the literary undertakings and the official employ- 
ments which were the immediate business of his life. 

I will only add, that he was always ready to converse on reli- 
gious topics; not merely on theological opinions, or the meaning 
of Scripture, or the operations of Christian benevolence, but on 
those spiritual truths which touch the heart, and on the inner life 
itself. He slid readily and willingly into these subjects. He 
showed that they were daily near and familiar. The reserve which 
is so habitual to many of the best men upon these, deepest of sub- 
jects, had worn away from his mind; they were great realities, 
in his judgment to be dwelt upon and spoken of as much as any 
other. 

In endeavoring thus to estimate the life and character of Dr. 
Goodrich, I am naturally brought back to those words which 
stood at the head of this discourse: “Not slothful in business; 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord, (or seizing the opportunity ;) 
rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing instant in 
prayer; distributing to the necessities of saints; given to hos- 
pitality.” Has not this whole discourse been an illustration of one 
or another of these practical Christian virtues; of untiring and 
sleepless industry ool activity upon Christian principles; of ardor 
in doing good which took up God’s cause as if it were his own; 
of a promptness and efficiency which had already planned and 
sometimes accomplished, while other men were thinking of setting 
out; of a radiant, trustful, hopeful piety ; of prayerfulness in daily 
life; of a stream of charities and sympathies towards the servants 
and the cause of Christ, and those distressed ones whom Christ 
made his own by pitying them? There is yet one of these pencil- 
touches of the Apostle, which I have not noticed—“ patient in 
tribulation.” One son was taken away from him in childhood. 
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Two bright-faced daughters graced his family, until. they were 
given in marriage to young men of worth and promise. But in 
the very morning of their married life the mower’s scythe cut 
them down in their new homes, and in the case of one of them 
without the father being near to see her die. This, though they 
died in hope, was tribulation, but it was tribulation patiently borne, 
aud he surrendered submissively the gifts and the hopes which 
God had lent him. 

To those survivors of his family whose turn has come to mourn 
for him, I need not attempt to act the part of a consoler which he 
has sustained towards me and towards so many. There is consol- 
ation, or rather joy, suggested by his.life and his death. That he 
lived to that epoch of old age beyond which life begins to be 
labor and sorrow, and just there passed away by no painful deat 
that he had spent a life full of accomplishment and results, that he 
had walked with God in near and nearer intimacy, these things 
surely are what, if any thing, can take away sadness and gloom 
from death. 

To the College, to its religious interests especially, his loss is 
exceedingly great, and as its oldest officer, I have felt it to be a 
propriate for me, once his pupil, then his colleague, and brought 
into near relations to him, to express on my own part, on that of 
my colleagues, and on that of the students, upon whom his hold 
was strong and close, our sense of the loss. ho shall fill the 
breach? What more earnest spirit of survivors, what new zeal 


of another and kindness like his own can perpetuate his influence? 
May God, who loves his own cause better than his servants love 
it, and has the resources of boundless wisdom, help where man 
fails. 
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SERMON XII" 


BY REV. WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, D.D., 








“For I am now ready to be offered,"and the time of my departure is at hand: I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day.”—-2 Timothy 4: 6, 7, 8. 


NorasinG could be more in keeping with the character and cir- 
cumstances of Paul than this triumphant language. He was now 
a prisoner at Rome; but he was soon to be at large—not through 
the clemency, but through the cruelty of Nero—he was waiting 
for the executioner to set his spirit free, that it might rise to its 
glorious rest. And while he yet lingered on earth, the interests 
of his Redeemer’s cause engrossed his thoughts; and in what 
better way could he promote those interests than by giving ap- 
propriate directions and counsels to Timothy, a young minister 
who had just set out in the work which he was himself about to 
leave ; one, too, who was specially endeared to him as his own 
son in the faith; as having been introduced into the kingdom of 
Christ through his instrumentality. Thus we find he was actually 
employed; and, just before he closes the letter, as if to give the 
greater effect to all that he had been saying, he alludes to his own 
circumstances and prospects in the words of our text: “For I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
oat the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 
at that day.” 

Here was an aged minister, just about to die, looking back upon 
his earthly course, and forward to his heavenly crown. 





a Paul had now nearly reached the connecting point between 
earth and heaven. 
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That he must have been far advanced in life, is evident from 
the fact that he elsewhere speaks of himself as “Paul the aged ;” 
and it could not have been long before, in the common course of 
nature, he must have put off his earthly house of this tabernacle. 
But, old as he was, his persecutors could not be contented to leave 
him to the mercy of time—their appetite for his blood was too 
sharp to allow them to wait on the lingering hours; and Jesus, 
who had called him to be an Apostle, had yet one more honor 
with which to invest him on earth—the honor of martyrdom. 
Probably, at the time of his writing this epistle, he did not know 
the exact day, or perhaps month, when he was be offered up; but 
he knew that the time was near, he knew that the event had been 
determined on, he looked upon himself as a dying man; and his 
mind was fully awake to the solemnity of his condition. The 
morning sun may shine through the grates of his prison a few 
times more; but he has so nearly reached the point of his de- 
parture that he speaks of his “course” as actually “ finished.” 

Paul, in the circumstances in which he was now placed, is a fair 
representative of all faithful ministers—especially such as have 
reached old age—who have the prospect of death immediately before 
them. They may have had iron constitutions and uninterrupted 
vigorous health, r Homer a period of threescore and ten or fourscore 
years; but the time comes when they must die. They may have 
buried scores of their contemporaries in the ministry, as they have 
comealong; they may have had the wisdom, and the experience, and 
the venerableness of age, without its infirmities; but, after all, the 
time comes when they must die. The vital energies at length 
begin to fail. If disease keeps off, there commences a process of 
decay that no medical skill can arrest. The good old man is not 
indeed, like Paul, shut up in prison, and waiting for the command 
to lay his head upon the block; but he is, like Paul, fully aware 
that he has but a little while to stay, and is calling into exercise 
all his spiritual energies that he may glorify his Master in the last 
conflict. He has thought of death much—he has talked of it 
much—he has preached about it much—he has often stood by 
when the silver cord has been loosed and the wheel broken at the 
cistern, and perhaps has sometimes breathed forth a prayer that 
has given wings to the departing spirit; but he has never yet 
fully understood what it is to die—the practical, decisive lesson 
he is now just about to take. Venerable old man! no matter how 
large or how diversified may have been thy experience, thou art 
approaching a point in thy journey that is new to thee—thou art 
standing on the very outskirts of time—thy next step will brin 
thee fully upon the dark boundary! But thou art not to be piti 
—thou art to be congratulated. 


II Let us notice, in the second place, the reflections which Paul, 
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in the prospect of his departure, makes upon his past life—he 
declares that he had “fought a good fight;” that he had “kept 
the faith,” even to the finishing of his course. 

“T have fought a good fight.” Herein the Apostle signifies 
the goodness of the cause to which he had been devoted, and 
the zeal and fortitude with which he had labored to promote it, 

It was a good cause, inasmuch as it was the cause of God, the 
cause of human happiness, the cause for which the Redeemer laid 
down his life. Men often labor with great zeal for objects of an 
equivocal character; for the acquisition or the promotion of that 
which does not ultimately profit; nay, they not unfrequently 
exhaust their energies in ministrations of evil towards their fellow- 
men, and in perpetrating desperate outrages upon the majesty of 
heaven. But the cause for which the Apostle labored had in it 
nothing evil, nothing even doubtful—on the contrary, it was the 
noblest cause to which the heart of man or angel ever beat. Paul 
loved and honored this cause as a Christian; but it is especially 
in the character of a Christian minister that he contemplates it in 
our text. He felt that it was a good work in which he was en- 
gaged the work of spreading abroad the knowledge of Christ ; of 
endeavoring to enlighten the ignorant, to save the lost, to increase 
the Redeemer’s triumphs, and to bring glory to God in the highest. 
The labors of the scholar, of the statesman, of the conqueror— 
how mean and vapid—to say nothing more, they appeared to the 
Apostle, in comparison with the humble and self-denying work 
which engaged his attention and efforts! 

But, while he expresses his perfect confidence in the goodness 
of the cause for which he had labored, he expresses also his con- 
sciousness of having brought to it a full measure of zeal and for- 
titude. His allusion is to the Olympic games, in which the com- 
batants strove with all the vigor and earnestness they could com- 
mand. The Christian life is very appropriately styled a warfare, 
in reference not merely to the victory by which it is to be crowned, 
but to the enemies to be vanquished, and the vigilance and 
courage to be put in requisition. And what is true of every 
Christian, is preéminently true of the Christian minister. What 
else was Paul's life, after he was called to the sacted office, than a 
constant succession of conflicts with ignorance, and error, and 
corruption? His case, indeed, in many respects, stands alone; 
but, in the outline, it is a faithful representation of the experience 
of Christ’s ministers in general—they have all grievous difficulties 
to contend with; difficulties growing chiefly out of the fact that 
they deliver a message to which the human heart is naturally 
hostile ; and these difficulties require to be met (for they can never 
otherwise be met successfully) with an unyielding fortitude. It 
was the privilege of Paul, as it has been of many a minister since, 
to reflect that he had brought the whole strength of his mind and 
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spirit to the good work in which he was engaged; that, whatever 
imperfections might have attended his ministry, his zeal and cour- 
age, on the whole, had never wavered or faltered. 

But he declares, also: “‘I have kept the faith.” As an Apostle, 
he had received the Gospel as a sacred deposit; and he had guard- 
ed it, defended it, kept it faithfully. He had had much to do with 
his own countrymen, to whom the Christian faith was a stumbling- 
block; much to do with the enlightened and polished heathen, to 
whom the distinctive doctrine of Christianity was foolishness ; 
much to do with those who were only half-converted from Judaism, 
and who sought to maintain the authority of the old system in 
connection with the new; but, amidst all the varying forms of 
doubt and unbelief which he had to encounter, he stood firm as a 
rock in defense of that great system of truth which had been com- 
mitted to him. He was as truly a lover of peace as any other 
Christian; but still he never shrunk from controversy, when the 
purity and dignity of Christian truth required him to engage in 
it; and it is to what may be called his controversial writings that 
we are indebted for some of the clearest, strongest, noblest views 
of Christianity. He never yielded a particle to the mistakes, or 
the cavils, or the prejudices, of friend or foe, so far as any impor- 
tant doctrine or precept of the Gospel was concerned; and, when 
he came to the close of life, he had the satisfaction to reflect that 
the interests of evangelical truth had never in any way suffered in 
his hands. And herein also he has had a multitude of followers 
—ministers without number have kept the faith which has come 
down to them through Paul, and have shown themselves valiant 
in defense of it, even at the expense of the greatest worldly 
sacrifices, and in the face of the most determined and malignant 
opposition. 

t deserves here to be distinctly noticed that Paul persevered 
both in fighting the good fight and in keeping the faith, till he had 
finished his course. Some ministers display great strength of pur- 
pose, and vigor of action, and zeal for the truth, at the beginning, 
who yet falter greatly in their progress—the hands that seemed 
nerved for earnest effort are quickly unstrung; and the voice that 
was thought to indicate a very champion for the truth, grows more 
feeble in its utterances, until, finally, it becomes at best a trumpet 
giving an uncertain sound. But nothing like this could be im- 

uted to the great Apostle—he wore his armor and used it to the 

ast; he kept the faith that had been delivered to him to the last ; 
and the last account that we have of him is, that, in review of the 
triumphs which grace had enabled him to accomplish, he was gird- 
ing himself for immortality. Other ministers, blessed be God, 
have persevered to the end as truly as Paul; and though, in look- 
ing back upon their course, they have seen much of infirmity and 
imperfection, yet they have been permitted to reflect that, by help 
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obtained of God, they have served their Master with some good 
degree of fidelity, till he was ready to dismiss them to their re- 
ward. 

Such was the retrospect ‘of an aged and faithful minister while 
he was waiting for his summons to depart; and such substantially 
has been the retrospect of many other ministers in similar circum- 
stances. 


III. Let us now, in the third place, contemplate the Apostle as 
Jooking forward to his reward. His earthly labors and conflicts 
are nearly closed; he has, as wisdom would dictate, reviewed his 
course in the prospect of his departure, and his conscience hears 
witness to his fidelity. Now he glances an eye upon the future, 
and behold, what glories rise before him! ‘ Henceforth, there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, will give me at that day.” 

Observe, it is a crown which the Apostle sees awaiting him—the 
figure drawn from the Grecian games being still kept up. A 
crown is an emblem of riches, dignity, and authority. When the 
word is used to denote the reward of the true Christian or the 
faithful minister, it doubtless includes a measure of glory which it 
has not entered the mind of man, imperfectly developed as his 
faculties here are, to conceive; for an Apostle hath said: “It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” The highest conception that 
we can form of it is, that it actually surpasses all our conceptions. 

But it is a crown of righteousness. It is so, inasmuch as it has 
been purchased by the righteousness of the Redeemer, a circum- 
stance which illustrates at once its security and its value. It isso, 
inasmuch as it is a public testimony on the part of God in honor 
of his saints; for, though the Redeemer’s righteousness is the 
ground of their reward, their own fidelity and integrity are hereby 
~ ore 4 honored with the divine approval ; and the amount of ser- 
vice that has been rendered determines the measure of glory that 
is conferred. Not only is a crown of righteousness bestowed, but 
itis in the character of a righteous Judge that the Lord bestows it— 
the rectitude of this part of the divine administration will stand 
forever unimpeached and unimpeachable. 

But this crown of righteousness is represented as laid up against 
the day of Christ’s appearing—and what does this language im- 
port? It imports that it is as secure to the Christian as God’s 
covenant faithfulness and the Redeemer’s mediatorial grace and 
power can make it; that, however all his earthly possessions may 
pass into other hands, or may decay and perish, that crown of 
righteousness is always in safe keeping, and ready in due time to 
be bestowed by Him who hath purchased it. It imports that 
though death is, in some sense, the gate of glory, inasmuch as for 
the saint to be absent from the body is to be present with the 
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Lord, yet it is not till the day of Christ’s second appearing to 
judge the world that the full measure of glory will be awarded. 
Then, when the great white throne shall be erected, and all na- 
tions shall be gathered around it; when the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory, and all the mysteries of human existence shall 
be solved, and the great mediatorial work shall reach its consum- 
mation—then shall be brought forth the crown of righteousness 
which had been laid up in the purpose and promise of God, and 
in the purchase and guardianship of his Son. 

What an interesting scene is the Christian’s death-bed! The 
days of the years of his pilgrimage are now ended. The glories 
of an immortal life will in a few moments blaze upon his eye. 
That last struggle is introductory to endless rest. That peaceful 
smile is a refiection from above—a ray that grace hath brought 
down from the third heavens. “ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.” Blessed is the dying Christian who looks behind him 
and sees the wilderness passed over ; who looks before him and is 
entranced with the visions of immortality ! 

And is there not a peculiar interest attending the death-bed of 
a faithful minister, especially of one who, like Paul, has labored 
till old age in his Master’s cause? He has reached a point which 
commands a view, both of the service which he has rendered and 
of the reward which awaits him. Many enemies he has had to 
encounter, but behold him now retiring from the conflict in the 
gtace of an undisputed triumpb. The faithful word that was 
committed to him he has kept—has kept with his lips, has keptin 
his heart; and he knows that it has not suffered in his keeping. 
He feels that it is but a poor service that he has rendered afterall; 
and yet, by God’s grace abounding through Jesus Christ, he is per- 
mitted to look forward to the crown. Perhaps there are in that 
crown a multitude of gems, in each of which he recognizes an im- 
mortal soul saved through his instrumentality. Worn-out veteran 
man of God, thou canst afford to look now with contempt on the 
brightest crown that ever glittered upon a monarch’s head; for 
all earthly splendor turns to darkness, when brought into com- 
parison with the glory of that crown that awaits thee ! 

I am sure, my friends, that none of you will doubt that this 
train of thought is in harmony with the spirit of the occasion that 
has convened us. That venerable servant of Christ, who has 
stood here so long, fighting the good fight and keeping the faith, 
has at last, at the bidding of his: Master, laid by his armor, and 
yielded up his commission, and gone to receive his crown. It is 
fitting that, in connection with his funeral solemnities, we should 
take a brief review of the course which he has now finished, as 
exhibited both in his history and in his character; and, if I mis- 
take not, we shall find that which will justify the strongest confi- 
dence that he is inheriting the reward adjudged to those who have 
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been faithful unto death. Iam quite aware that, in at least some 
of the statements I am to make, I shall be going over ground that 
is more familiar to you than to myself; but I have no fear that 
any thing that I shall say of your departed pastor, however familiar, 
will be wearisome or unwelcome to you. 

Dr. Cooley began life within two miles and a half of the spot 
on which we are assembled, on the 13th of March, 1772. It has 
often happened, in respect to eminently useful men, that their 
whole course in life has been decided by some slight or apparently 
untoward circumstance, from which, at the time of its occurrence, 
no such result was anticipated. And such was the experience of 
our venerable friend. When he was five years old, he was re- 
duced by a malignant fever to the borders of the grave. A bro- 
ther and a sister died of the same disease in less than one week; 
and, at the burial of the latter, his father selected a place for 
another grave, in the confident expectation that it would soon be 
needed for him. It pleased God to spare his life; but his health 
was so frail for a series of years as to require the most simple diet; 
and, in conforming to this necessity, he formed a habit of simpli- 
city in his mode of living, to which he attributed much of the 
vigor of his constitution in after-life. His father had originally 
designed him to be a farmer, but, as the severe illness which he 
suffered seemed to have affected his bodily constitution, it was ul- 
timately determined that he should have the benefit of a collegiate 
education. His own mind was, from a very early period, strongly 
set in that direction, insomuch that, at the age of twelve, he pro- 
cured a Latin grammar, and began to study it without any in- 
struction ; but it is understood that his father never would have 
yielded to his wishes but for the conviction that his health was in- 
adequate to endure the labors of the farm. In due time he was 
sent to Westfield to prosecute his studies preparatory to entering 
college under the Rev. Noah Atwater, for whom, both as a teacher 
and a minister, he ever afterwards entertained the highest regard. 
In 1788, at the age of sixteen, he entered the Freshman class in 
Yale College. He had a high standing as a scholar during his 
whole course, and graduated with one of the highest honors of his 
class—a Hebrew Oration. For two years immediately succeeding 
his graduation he was engaged in teaching—part of the time in 
New-Haven, during which he availed himself of Dean Berkeley’s 
Bounty, and part of the time in Litchfield, Connecticut. 

From early childhood he seems to have been deeply interested 
for the welfare of his soul. His reading, even then, was very 
much of a religious character. He accustomed himself to the du- 
ties of secret devotion ; and sometimes the hours of the night, in- 
stead of being given to repose, were spent in silent meditation, 
and prayer, and weeping. When he was about fourteen, some 
change took place in his general habit of feeling that led him to 
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hope that he had become the subject of a spiritual renovation ; 
at the next year, he committed to writing a very serious cove- 
nant with his God, and shortly after made a public profession of 
religion. His purpose, from the beginning, seems to have been to 
devote himself to the Christian ministry. 

Accordingly, in October, 1794, he commenced his theological 
studies under the Rev. Dr. Backus, of Somers, who was undoubt- 
edly one of the most distinguished theological instructors of his 
time in New-England. Having studied under his direction not 
far from a year and a half, he was licensed to preach the Gospel by 
the New-Haven East Association about the close of May, 1795, 
and on the first Sabbath in June he preached his first sermons in 
this pulpit.* He then, in fulfillment of a previous engagement, 
went to preach at Salisbury, Conn., where he continued about 
four months. At the expiration of that time, he returned, by in- 
vitation, to his native place, and preached here seven Sabbaths; 
and, in the mean time, the — of Salisbury sent him a unani- 
mous invitation to become their pastor. He returned to eens | 
to endeavor to settle the question of duty in respect to their call, 
and while he was there another call reached him from this church 
and society. Notwithstanding Salisbury was at that time, in many 
respects, the more important place of the two—that being a flour- 
ishing society, and this being greatly depressed, and the prospect 
of a worldly support there being much better than here—with a 
disinterestedness that is above all praise, he declined the more flat- 
tering invitation and determined to settle, a prophet in his own 
country, amidst his own kindred and his fathers’ sepulchers. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3d of February, 1796, he was solemnly conse- 
crated to the work of the ministry in this place, the sermon on the 
occasion being preached by his venerable teacher in theology, Dr. 
Backus. Under the kindly influence of his ministrations, | need 
not say that the spirit of general as well as religious improvement 
soon began to revive, and this church and society, which he found 
among the weakest and most unpromising, he lived to see among 
the most vigorous and efficient throughout this whole region. 

Dr. Cooley’s ministry has been eminently blessed in respect to 
the measure of divine influence that has attended it. The third 
year after his settlement was signalized by a revival of uncommon 
power, during which not less than seventy were hopefully re- 
newed in the spirit of their minds. That revival is understood 
to have given a new aspect to the state of things here, and even 
to have marked an epoch in the history of this society. During 
the whole period of his ministry, there have been not less than ten 
different seasons, when the care of the soul has here evidently 


* The church in which he commenced his ministry has long since given place to a 
successor; but the old pulpit forms a part of the modern building. 
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become the all-engrossing concern; while there have been fre- 
quent additions to the church when no unusual attention to 
religion has prevailed. 

It is extensively known that, in the early part of Dr. Cooley’s 
ministry, a colony emigrated from this parish to Ohio, and settled 
in a place which they called Granville, and planted a church there, 
and carried with them the spirit which they had imbibed under 
the ministrations of their beloved pastor. That settlement, I 
understand, is, in respect to education, morality, piety, and 
Christian enterprise, unsurpassed by any other in the Great West, 
To the church which they established, more than one thousand 
members have been added. They have one College, and two 
flourishing Academies; and scores of teachers of common schools 
have gone forth to diffuse the light of learning and religion in the 
surrounding country. The spirit of Dr. Cooley was, I doubt no 
originally the vital principal of that enterprise; and it still lives, 
in all its noble achievements and progressive triumphs. 

But it is not merely through the appropriate duties of the 
ministry that Dr. Cooley’s influence has been felt, both at home 
and abroad; he has had much to do in sustaining and carrying 
forward the great interests of education. Not less than eight hun- 
dred have received instruction from him personally ; and some 
sixty or seventy of these have subsequently entered the ministry ; 
and it was a grateful reflection to him that, so far as he knew, not 
one of this number had ever fallen under ecclesiastical censure. 
He also conducted the theological studies of several young men in 
their immediate preparation for the sacred office. I must not omit 
to add, that, from the year 1802, he has been a most active, influ- 
ential and honored member of the Board of Trustees of the West- 
field Academy; and from the year 1812, has sustained the same 
relation to Williams College, both of which institutions he regarded 
with an almost paternal interest, and both of which in turn will 
embalm his memory in scarcely less than filial gratitude. 

In the department of Christian benevolence also, Dr. Cooley has 
exhibited great zeal and efficiency. His ministry has embraced 
nearly the whole period since the last great awakening of the 
Christian Church to this subject begun; and his voice has often 
been heard, his hand has often been felt, in cheering forward and 
helping forward this glorious cause. No one could converse 
with him long, without perceiving that his field was the world; 
that he estimated every human soul, no matter though a Hindoo 
or a Hottentot, as of more value than all the possessions of earth; 
and that his large and sanctified mind took in, practically, the 
great idea of universal moral renovation. 

Our departed friend had to do with the public interests of the 
Church in other ways than in promoting the cause of Christian 
benevolence. He was often put in requisition to adjust ecclesias- 
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tical differences, and especially to decide whether the pastoral 
relation should be dissolved; and his great wisdom, impartiality 
and forbearance, not less than his love of truth and right and 
order, admirably qualified him for such services. I doubt not 
that his words of wisdom and kindness, the breathings of his 
thoughtful and gentle spirit, have sometimes driven away from a 
church or parish the genius of discord, and brought into exercise 
mutual conciliation and good will. 

Dr. Vooley continued in the full discharge of the duties of the 
ministry until 1854, some time after he had numbered his fourscore 

ears. And the arrangement which was then made, while it re- 
ieved him from a large part of his pastoral responsibility, still 
left him in the midst of you, sustaining the pastoral relation, and 
as ready as ever to do any thing in his power to aid your spiritual 
growth and comfort, Since that time, you have felt that you had 
a venerable prophet among you, getting ready to step into the 
chariot of fire. But while he has been lingering on the borders 
of Heaven, he has still been active—here and in other places his 
voice has been heard, pleading his Master’s cause, and urging sin- 
ners to be reconciled to God, if not with the full energy, at least 
with all the fervor and tenderness of his earlier days. And itisa 
fact worthy of enduring and grateful record, that the summons to 
depart found him passing around among the families composing 
his flock, and addressing to them what he fully believed were his 
last words of pastoral greeting and counsel. Those visits surely 
are already embalmed in many hearts; may the cherished remem- 
brance of them be like a perpetual baptism of love and blessing, 
in dwellings where they can never be repeated. 

Dr. Cooley’s character, as a man, was a fine compound of intel- 
ligence and wisdom, of benevolence, modesty and dignity. His 
mind was rather deliberate and sure, than rapid in its movements; 
distinguished more by clear perception, and sound judgment, and 
correct taste, than by any very striking or brilliant qualities. He 
always formed a calm and sober estimate of things, and hence he 
very rarely took steps that he had occasion to retrace. He was 
not only well read in his profession, but was an excellent general 
scholar, and in the classics particularly his knowledge was uncom- 
monly accurate and thorough. With the Hebrew language he 
was so familiar that he was accustomed to use his Hebrew Bible 
in the family devotions. A spirit of good-will towards his fellow- 
men breathed in all his actions. He had a heart quick to feel 
both the joys and the sorrows of others. He was removed as far 
as possible from every thing like ostentation, indeed, he seemed to 
have a constitutional repugnance to all tendencies of that kind in 
others; and I doubt whole he ever uttered an expression, or 
performed an act, from mere motives of personal display. He 
was cautious, and yet not unduly restrained in his intercourse, 
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He was a pleasant, cheerful companion, and yet no one could say 
that, even in his freest moments, he had forgotten or overlooked 
any thing that pertained to social decorum. His manners were 
quiet and simple rather than courtly ; they were such manners as 
no’ artificial rules could ever form, they were just the natural 
promptings o” sincerity and goodness. 

I have spoken of him asa man; but I am well aware that, in 
this case, as in others, it is not easy to separate the man from the 
Christian ; for though he was originally endowed with fine intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, 1am quite sure that he could never 
have stood out before us the man that he was, if his faculties had 
not been developed under the quickening and sanctifying power 
of Divine truth. But if I were to speak of him peculiarly as a 
Christian man, I should say that the grace that always struck me 
as most prominent in his character was humility. Doubtless this 
was the more strongly marked from being engrafted upon his 
great natural modesty; though no one could notice its operations 
without perceiving that it was something more than mere cul- 
tivated nature. He showed his humility before God, especially 
in his prayers; for, though as free as possible from affected tones, 
and all other signs of artificial sanctity, there was a manifest depth 
and power in his confessions of unworthiness, that could consist 
only with a spirit that had been thoroughly trained to the business 
of self-communion. I think, too, that no man was ever more 
deeply and tenderly conscientious than he; the whole world was 
too poor to make him deliberately do a wrong thing, even a 
doubtful thing. I should not suppose him to have been a man of 
great physical courage, but he had the courage of principle, the 
courage of conscience, and, where truth or duty was concerned, no 
matter what might be the opposing influence, I never heard that 
he so much as hesitated. He was most considerate and kind in 
the judgments that he formed of his fellow-men, never imputing a 
bad motive when a good one could be supposed ; and, if I mistake 
not, this was especially true in respect to his own brethren; they 
might do some things which he disapproved, they might hold 
some views of Christian doctrine and duty to which he could not 
subscribe; but the charity that hopeth all things, had its perfect 
work in both his judgment and his treatment of them, and he 
never uttered an expression of disapprobation concerning another 
without seeming to remember that he also was in the body. And 
1 must not omit to add that he was a noble example of the for- 
giving spirit. His maxims on this subject he had evidently 
gathered from the Cross; he had drank into his inmost soul that 
memorable prayer which Jesus with his dying breath offered for 
his murderers; and the spirit which breathed in that prayer was 
manifest in his whole life. I venture to say that you cannot find 
the man who ever injured him, but, if he would testify honestly, 
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would acknowledge that he was deeply impressed, if not con- 
founded. and conquered, by the kindness, and meekness, and 
magnanimity, which his injurious treatment had called forth. 

As a preacher, Dr. Cooley may fairly be reckoned among the 
lights of the New-England pulpit. His sermons were carefull 
written, methodically arranged, and every thought expressed wi 
such admirable simplicity and perspicuity as to be within the 
range of a child’s comprehension. He delighted particularly in 
evangelical themes; and, indeed, let him begin with whatever 
topic he might, it is more than likely that he would land you at 
the Cross. His religious faith took originally somewhat the pecu- 
liar hue of that system commonly known as Hopkinsianism ; but, 
from something that he once said to me, I am inclined to think 
that, in latter years, without making any change that was very 
perceptible to himself, he really did adopt, shall I say a somewhat 
milder form of religious belief. However this may have been, the 
sum and substance of his preaching always was, ‘“ Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” His manner of delivery corresponded well with 
the character of his sermons. Without any of the graces of a cul- 
tivated elocution, it was simple and natural, and compelled you to 
feel that the heart was in every sentence. The last time that 1 
was privileged to hear him, was a few years since, when, though 
fatigued by a journey, he kindly consented to take my place at a 
weekly evening service; and, though many years had been added 
to his life from the time that I had previously heard him, and 
years too which are ordinarily expected to bring infirmity, he 
seemed as vigorous and as earnest as ever; and I was never more 
deeply impressed with the conviction that he was, in many 
respects, a fine model of a preacher It is a wonderful testimony 
to his industry, that the whole number of sermons that he preached 
previous to 1854, according to the best estimate he could make, 
was considerably more than seven thousand. 

I ought perhaps to have inquired of some of you concerning his 
pastoral qualities, before venturing to speak of him in that rela- 
tion; but I knew him so well, not only in his public character but 
as a man and a friend, that I can easily imagine what he must have 
been in his official intercourse with his people. Am I not right in 
saying that he showed himself the uniform friend, not only of his 
peuple at large, but of every family and of every individual ; that 

e was gentle among you as a nurse cherisheth her children ; that 
he was always ready to every good work; that he studied the 
things that make for peace; that he was quick to feel your sor- 
rows, and on the alert to administer consolation; that he watched 
over the young with a solicitude that was truly parental; in short, 
that he so identified himself with all your interests, that you 
looked up to him as the head of a great family of which you all 
were members. Even this, I am sure, does not at all come up to 
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your idea of his pastoral fidelity. It is in this relation, I doubt 
not, that your thoughts now recur to him with the most tender 
interest; and his memory in this respect you will cherish as long 
as you live, and then leave it in the grateful and reverent keep. 
ing of your children. 

T am expected to say a word to the mourners; and it is one of 
those occasions on which it is given us to speak with freedom, be- 
cause there is every thing to say that is consolatory. Cases there 
are in which we are called to administer consolation to the be- 
reaved, that are so shrouded in mystery, that we are absolutely 
shut up to the one great truth that Infinite Wisdom orders all 
things; but so different is your case that it is not easy to conceive 
of any source of consolation that is not open to you. He has left 
you a rich legacy of counsels and instructions which are treasured 
up in your memories and your hearts, and which you may hope 
will help to form the characters of your children and your child- 
ren’s children. His reputation through life has been so pure that 
calumny has never dared to breathe upon it ; and now that he has 
departed, not only the community in which he lived, but multi- 
tudes of wise and good men all over the land, delight to do honor to 
his memory. And though he has lived to a good old age, he has 
not outlived his usefulness; you have seen him in the vale of 
years strong in body, in mind, in heart; and when the hour for his 
dismission finally came, you felt that, however his horizon might 
have been temporarily obscured through the influence of disease, his 
sun was really going down in glory. And you needed no assur- 
ance from behind the vail, that the moment his absence from the 
body commenced, his presence with the Lord also began. You 
think of him now as moving about in blood-washed robes, and 
taking part in the praises of seraphs. And you can have no other 
than grateful associations even with his grave; for his flesh will 
rest in hope, and the body that comes forth will be re-cast in the 
mold of immortality. Privileged mourners! I will not call 
upon you to submit to an adverse dispensation, but rather to give 
thanks for a merciful one; to give thanks that this scene of be- 
reavement is illuminated with a glorious light from beyond the 
tomb. Even the venerable partner of his life may well afford to 
call into exercise the spirit of humble gratitude—may the Com- 
forter and the Sanctifier abide with her to the close of her pilgrim- 
age, giving her a constant foretaste of the glorious scenes on which 
her departed husband has already entered. May this whole circle 
of mourners be admonished and quickened, as well as comforted. 
May they imitate the faith and patience, the humility and benevo- 
lence and zeal, of their departed friend, and may his death as well 
as his life be rendered auxiliary to their preparation for heaven. 

Members of this Church and Christian Society, what more ap- 
propriate word of counsel can I address to you than that you 
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‘should treasure up in your minds, and reduce to practice in your 
lives, the truths which have so long been proclaimed here by that 
patriarch who has now fallen among you. To most of you his 
voice has been familiar from your earliest years—with his vener- 
able form and bland expression has been associated a large part of 
all the public religious instruction you have ever received. And 
now that the living man will speak to you no more, draw nigh, 
and take one last lesson from him, as he lies there in his coffin. 
He speaks to you from the midst of the shadows of death, or rather 
from the midst of the glories of the eternal throne: “ How have 
ye improved that ministry whose close you recognize in these 
faneral solemnities! | Have the multitude of sermons that have 
been preached here done you any good? Have the multitude of 
prayers that have been offered here done you any good? Have 
the multitude of private counsels, and instructions, and warnin 
—very thing connected with this ministry—done you any good? 
Have ye become wise unto salvation—are ye living epistles of 
Christ—or are ye still dead in trespasses and sins? If ye have en- 
tered on the Christian life, hold on and hold out, in humble de- 
pendance on Divine grace; for I tell you out of the fullness of a 
heart that feels it, no mortal tongue can describe the glory that 
shall follow. If ye have remained indifferent to religion till this 
hour; if all the instructions that have been communicated here, 
and all the triumphs of God’s grace that have been witnessed here, 
have been lost upon you, still let the close of this ministry mark 
the commencement of your Christian life; and let this coffin, before 
it is laid in the grave, witness to an abiding resolution that what- 
ever of life remains to you shall be sacredly devoted to life’s great 
end. My dear people—still let me call you mine, though I am 
mingling with the glorified—be perfect, be of good comfort, be of 
one mind, live in peace, and may the God of love and peace be 
with you.” 

T can not forget that there are many whose hearts will vibrate 
tenderly to the mournful scenes of this occasion, who are not here 
personally to bear apart in them. It would be difficult, I imagine, 
to find another parish of no greater dimensions or population than 
this, which is so widely and so honorably represented in all the 
varied walks of activity and usefulness ;‘ and need [ say that this 
is to be reckoned as one of the good fruits of that ministry upon 
which death has now fixed the seal. Yes, there are men of wealth, 
men of honor, men of public spirit and Christian philanthropy, 
scattered over the country, who never would have been what they 
are but for the influence of this wise and faithful minister. And 
as they have delighted to recognize his claim, while living, upon 
both their gratitude and their service, so they would gladly have 
‘united with us in this funeral tribute, and so they will certainly 
keep his memory fresh and fragrant through all their future years. 
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Wherever the tidings of his death may meet them, they will pause 
in reverent sadness to think that their good old pastor, their gen- 
erous benefactor, the wise and gentle guide of their youth, has 
spoken to them his last words, and passed beyond the reach of 
their kind offices. May the gracious Spirit open through their 
tender remembrances a channel of rich blessing to their hearts, 
And let them, when they come back to this their earthly home, 
hallowed alike as the scene of his ministry and the place of his 
grave, endeavor to imbibe a yet larger measure of that spirit of 
bland and meek generosity, of consistent, enlightened zeal, of 
quiet, steady perseverance, which has been so liberally displayed 
in their early training, and which we trust will still linger among 
these hills and valleys, as at once a pledge and an element of con- 
tinued peace and prosperity. 

My brethern in the ministry, I have not been able, in perform- 
ing this otherwise grateful service, to forget that it might have de- 
volved much more appropriately upon some of you than my- 
self; for, though I do not yield to any of you in affectionate 
reverence for the memory of our departed friend, the long period 
that has elapsed since I had my home in this neighborhood has 
thrown me very much out of the range of my early clerical asso- 
ciations, and my intercourse with this beloved father particularly 
has been far less frequent than either my warm regard for him or 
my high appreciation of his character would have dictated. But 
that I may not seem to you to be at fault on the score of delicacy, 
I deem it proper to say thatI stand here by his own special re- 
quest, made many years ago, and not consented to until I had 
strongly urged upon him some different arrangement. Neverthe- 
less, much as I should have preferred to hear rather than be heard 
on this occasion, I regard it a privilege to meet you around the 
coffin of our friend, and to join with you in supplication, and 
thanksgiving, and rendering due honor to his memory. And 
now, what remains, dear brethern, but that we open our hearts 
more fully to the influence of his pure and elevated example. We 
have admired his simplicity, his consistency, his unwavering in- 
tegrity, bis zeal for God’s truth and honor, while he was on earth; 
and shall we be less inclined to honor and imitate these exalted 
qualities now that he is in heaven? Let us adore that grace that 
made him what he was, and learn to depend upon it more to make 
us what we ought to be. And when we come to stand upon the 
point he has already passed, which commands a view of the world 
that is disappearing and the world that is opening, may we, like 
him, like Paul, like myriads of faithful ministers, be abie to say : 
“T have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at . 
that day.” 





